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ABSTRACT 


The hitherto unpublished diaries kept by Robert Brown and Peter Good during their 
visit to the Cape in October-November 1801 are reproduced. Their collecting during an 18 
day stay was confined to the Cape Peninsula. On sailing out of False Bay, the observation 
of “Red Water” (a plankton bloom) and its subsequent investigation, led to the discovery 
that the phenomenon was caused by microscopic aquatic organisms. 


UITTREKSEL 


ROBERT BROWN AAN DIE KAAP VAN GOEIE HOOP 


Die tot hiertoe ongepubliseerde dagboeke, gehou deur Robert Brown en Peter Good tydens 
hulle besoek aan die Kaap in Oktober-November 1801 word weergegee. Hulle versameling 
tydens ’n 18-daagse besoek was beperk tot die Kaapse Skiereiland. Tydens die vaart uit Vals- 
baai het die waarneming van “Rooi dood” (n plankton-vermeerdering) en die daarop- 
volgende ondersoek daarvan gelei tot die ontdekking dat die verskynsel veroorsaak is deur 
mikroskopiese waterlewende organismes. 


INTRODUCTION 


On the 18th of July 1801, His Majesty’s Ship Investigator sailed from 
Spithead, bound for the Antipodes. Captain Mathew Flinders was in command 
and among his staff was a young naturalist, Robert Brown, who was about 
to be launched on his spectacular botanical career. The principal object of their 
voyage to Terra Australis was that of “completing the discovery of that vast 
country”, to quote the words of Flinders himself. The botanical investigations 
during the voyage were to be conducted by Robert Brown, assisted by Ferdinand 
Bauer as natural history painter and Peter Good, a gardener from Kew. 

Brown’s travels and collecting activities in Australasia have been well 
documented (Giblin, 1930; Burbridge, 1956; Willis, 1956; Stearn, 1960), but 
his visit to the Cape, apart from a brief reference to it by Britten (1920), has 
largely been ignored. This is not really surprising since the Cape visit lasted 
only 18 days, and was, by comparison with the years spent in Australasia, 
quite unimportant. However, while the Investigator was being revictualled at 
Simonstown, Brown took every opportunity of examining the surrounding 
countryside and vegetation. Despite the fact that the Cape Peninsula had been 
comparatively well explored botanically since 1652 and could hardly be expected 
to yield the novelties awaiting discovery in Australia, Brown did nevertheless 
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succeed in discovering two new species of Serruria:—S. foeniculacea R. Br. 
(from near Constantia) and S. flagellaris R. Br. (from near Simonstown). 
They were described nine years later in his famous paper “On the Proteaceae 
of Jussieu”. Both names were founded on his own collections. 

As it was spring it is understandable that Flinders had some difficulty in 
persuading his colleagues to quit the Cape: 

“In taking so early a departure though it were to proceed to the almost untrodden, and 
not less ample field of botany, New Holland, I had to engage with the counter wishes of my 
scientific associates; so much were they delighted to find the richest treasures of the English 
green house, profusely scattered over the sides and summits of these barren hills.” 

(Flinders, 1814: 43) 

Brief as it was, the visit must have made a lasting impression on Brown, 
for, many years later in December 1834 when recalling his collecting forays 
at the Cape in conversation with W. H. Harvey, he remarked to Harvey that 
“some of the pleasantest botanizing he ever had was on Devil’s mountain near 
Cape Town” (Anon., 1869: 46). The fact that Robert Brown did visit the Cape 
and did have the opportunity of collecting specimens and studying the Cape 
Flora in the field is of some interest, particularly to local botanists even though 
it is such a short chapter in the annals of South African botany. For this reason 
it seemed desirable to publish that part of Brown’s diary concerning his stay 
at the Cape so that his collecting itinerary might be made known. In addition, 
the relevant part of Peter Good’s diary is also reproduced here. 


THE DIARIES OF BROWN AND GOOD 


During the voyage, Brown made brief, somewhat irregular entries in his 
diary. Most of the entries are terse and telegraphic with few embellishments 
although it would appear that it was his intention to write up a fair copy of 
the diary in a less abbreviated form. This can be deduced by comparing the 
two entries for October, 17th. However, no further pages of the fair copy could 
be traced, leaving one to assume that he abandoned the idea. 

Peter Good, who accompanied Brown on his collecting trips at the Cape, 
left a far more detailed diary. Good’s diary complements Robert Brown’s to 
such an extent that the two must be studied together. At the time of writing 
this paper, the portions of both diaries dealing with the Cape visit were un- 
published. 

A generous allocation of space in any treatise dealing with the history of 
botany during the 19th century will almost certainly be given to the life and 
work of Robert Brown. Little, however, seems to be known of Peter Good, 
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Fic. 1. . 
Robert Brown (1773-1858), at about the age of 77. The portrait is by T. H. Maguire from 
Portraits of Honorary Members of the Ipswich Museum, 1852. 
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the young Scot who served the Flinders expedition as a gardener and who 
Brown found such valuable assistant. In 1796 he travelled to Calcutta to bring 
Christopher Smith's collection of plants back to England. On his return to 
Kew he held the position of foreman until March 1801 when he was appointed 
to the Flinders expedition “to collect seeds for his Majesty in New South 
Wales” (Salisbury, Paradisus Londinensis tab. 41), at a salary of £100. During 
the circumnavigation of Australia, Good contracted dysentry soon after the 
vessel had departed from Timor. He died at Sydney on the 11th of June 1803 
where he was buried shortly afterwards. A great many of the Australian plants 
grown at Kew in the early 19th century were raised from seeds collected by 
Peter Good. 

The significance of Good’s diary is that it is much more complete than 
Brown's and in general, more informative, particularly as far as the Cape 
visit is concerned. Unlike Brown's short, sober entries that are confined almost 
entirely to botanical observations, Peter Good’s journal reflects a lively interest 
in all aspects of life, particularly in the activities of his colleagues. The difference 
in the personalities of the two men is perhaps most clearly brought out by 
comparing their diary entries for October, 18th and October, 24th. A study of 
both journals has thus provided us with a reasonably clear picture of Robert 
Brown's botanical excursions on the Cape Peninsula. 

In the sections of the diaries reproduced here, the punctuation and spelling 
of the original manuscripts are retained unaltered. 


ROBERT BROWN’S DIARY 
Sept. 23rd., 1801. The island of Trinidade* in sight, passed to the leaward of it. 


Oct. 16th. In the morning saw land. It proved to be the Cape of Good Hope. In the afternoon 
anchored in Simons Bay. 


Oct. 17th. Landed. Walked in neighbourhood of the town. Many of the plants I had never 
before seen. Number of heaths, striking Proteas: Mesembryanthema etc. 


Another version of the same 

I went ashore and walked in the neighbourhood of the town which is extremely barren, rocky, 
but rich in vegetable productions. A great number of the plants collected I had never before... 
(This sentence is incomplete in the diary—J.P.R.) 


Oct. 18th. Walked across the hills behind Simonstown. Many additions. New Genera of 
Orchidacea, Satyria vernum, Disa, Pterygodium. Birds: Trochili? spec. 2-3, Loxia? 2-3 sp. 


Oct. 19th. Remained on board. 


= 20th. Walked towards & behind Paulberg. Testudo*, many additional heaths, Orchidacea, 
ilices. 


IGS 
A page from Brown’s diary showing entries made during his visit to the Cape. 
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Oct. 21st. On board Lancaster... 
Oct. 22nd. Walked in the neighbourhood. Few additional plants. Falco,’ Coluber.* 
Oct. 23rd. Remained on board. 


Oct. 24th. Walked to Tokay, the farm adjoining Constantia at the bottom of Steenberg. 
Additional Orchidacea and Leucadendron, Cliffortia graminea, Restiones varli, Juncus, 
Fuirena. Pass of Meausenberg. Sterile appearance of the Country except the band of the hills 
from the farm west of Tokay to Constantia. Dutch style of building houses well adapted to 
the climate. 


Oct. 25th. Left Tokay, passed Constantia & Silver Place. Then across the hills which rest on 
Table Mountain. Reached the summit of Table Mountain a little before sunset. Attempted 
one pass down but obliged to return. At length discovered the Chasm commonly ascended & 
reached Cape Town about 9 P.M. Polypodium capense et al. species. Disperis 2 species, 
Disa racemosa, Drosera cuneata, capensis. Diosmata varia. Menyanthes.” Cliffortia odorata. 
Hydrocotyle asiatica.? Achrosticum nov. sp. in rupes prope summitat.® Lichen aff Dusto,!? 
Orthotricha nonnulla.!! 

The pass down to Cape Town is both difficult and dangerous and from the summit to the 
town one may walk in an hour & half. 


Oct. 26th. Ascended Devil Berg. Gusts of wind extremely violent. Mountain rich in plants: 
espec. the smaller Orchideae Disae variae, Corycium obtectum in depressis . . .: Inter mon 
Diabole & urbem Cap. Wurmbea pumila, Filices varii, nov. genus Company’s Garden. 


Oct. 27th. After breakfast set off for Tokay. Ascended Table Mountain by the common pass: 
reached summit within 2 hours. Descended by a very dangerous pass between Table Mtn. 
& Devils Berg. 

Drosera nov. absq. fructific. 

Nov genus prox Erica divers fructu drupaceo'? 

Halleria lucida Lichen affinis 

Burgessii!? Musca nonnulla** 

Cunonia capensis 

Asplenium Monanthemum valde affine.® 

Reached Tokay about 9 PM 


Oct. 28th. Walked from Tokay to Simonstown. 

Oct. 29th. Remained on board. 

Oct. 30th. Walked in the neighbourhood of the Town. 

Oct. 31st. Mr. Good went ashore for the last time. He brought one new species of Pterygodium. 
Nov. Ist. Remained on board. 

Nov. 2nd. Went ashore, found nothing additional. 

(There is no entry for Nov. 3rd.—J.P.R.) 

Nov. 4th. Saild. out of False bay. Near the entrance of the bay a singular appearance on the 
surface of the water at this time perfectly smooth occured. It consisted of pretty broad stripes 
computed at from 40 to 60 yards in breadth & of comparable length, of a dull colour at a 
little distance strongly resembled the appearance of the surface over shoals but on sounding 
no change in depth was found to exist. The water taken on board from these stripes thro 
several of which the ship passed and examined under the higher magnification of Ellis’ aquatic 
microscope was found to (contain ?) a minute animalcule. 


On the 6th. lost sight of land. 
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REMARKS ETC. ON BOARD HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP INVESTIGATOR DURING A 
VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY 


BY PETER GOOD. 


Oct. 16th, 1801. At 8 am land in sight from deck. Fresh breeze with showers—in coming near 
the land appears very mountainous and barren, at the entrance of the bay many whales very 
near and what the sailors call thrasher 2 of which threw themselves entirely out of the water 
and such an enourmous bulk falling into the water made a noise like the report of a musket. 
Dropt anchor at 6 PM in Simons Bay and found here 6 ships of war.!® 


Oct. 17th. Went ashore in morning in Company with Mr. Brown, Bauer & Allen and collected 
a great variety of fine plants, some insects and minerals. The plants for variety and beauty 
were beyond description. Some I had never seen before, particularly Orchis, Drosera & 
Hemimeris and many I had never seen in flower, returned on board about 6 p m loaded. 


Oct. 18th. Went ashore in morning with Mr. Brown, Allen, Bell!” and were joined by Mr. 
Ryeley Surgeon of Lancaster flag ship, a friendly inteligent man and had a long walk over 
mountains and sandy deserts and colledted a great variety of fine specimens of plants, some 
insects and birds. Mr. Ryeley led us to a house where we found an assembly of Hottentots 
dancing Scotch reels to Scotch tunes on the violin—returned on board about 9 PM. 


Oct. 19th. Went ashore in morning at Mr Browns request over the same ground we had 
examined on the 17th. for several rare plants particularly ferns which had been spoiled by our 
eagerness to collect so many. I procured everything Mr Brown pointed out in high perfection 
as also a few plants neither of us had met with the two former days and returned on board 
about 5 PM very wet it having rained from noon. 


Oct. 20th. Went ashore in morning with Mr. Brown, Bell, Allen etc. and were found by Mr. 
Ryeley and had a long walk over the mountains of Paulsberg. We came to a Dutch house!® 
where we dined heartily on Eggs at 6d. each. On returning over the same mountains by a different 
way saw many Baboons and a Bock we met with few plants but what we had found the pre- 
ceeding days—Came on board about 9. 


Oct. 21st. Went ashore with Mr. Allen and had a long walk over the mountains nearest to 
the Harbour—found two ferns and a Lichen which we had not met with before, also some 
Stapelias not in flower. 


Oct. 22nd. Went ashore at 6 AM with Mr. Brown, Bell etc. and had a very long fatiguing walk 
over the barren sands and rocky mountains about Fish Hoegks Bay but met with few or no 
plants but what we had found the preceeding days. Mr. Bell & Mr. Brown’s servant shot 
several beautiful birds and I killed a large serpent of a dangerous kind—next day was appointed 
to set out for Table Mountain & Cape Town. But on coming on board Mr. Brown complained 
of having fallen & hurt his leg which would prevent him for tomorrow. 


Oct. 23rd. Sent some letters for England by the Countess of Sunderland, Indiaman, Capt. 
Eccleston—and in evening went ashore with Mr Allen and had a walk to Company Gardens" 
which are useful but no wise ornamental—on the way found several Orchis among which 
carnea which we had not found before. 


Oct. 24th. Set out early in morning in Compy. with Mr. Brown, Bell, Bauer etc. for Cape 
Town, each carried provisions and a large tin box for specimens etc.—we missed our way and 
it rained considerably—we came to a very elegant house where a young lady invited us in and 
presently entertained us with Tea, Bread, Butter, Cheese, Wine etc.—we learned the house 1s 
called Tokay belonging to a Mr. Johann Casper Loos who was at this time in Cape Town. 
As it continued to rain all the afternoon we accepted the Lady’s kind invitation to remain 
all night. 


Oct. 25th. Set out Early in the morning & passed Constantia, Silverplace etc. walking through 
district of Protea melifera”” & speciosa and large woods of P. argentea which is here planted 
as timber. The country in this neighbourhood is extremely fertile. We then ascended a range 
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of mountains called Stein Berg adjoining Table Mountain and passed ridge after ridge till 
about 5 PM we got very near the summit of the Table—but it now came on a thick fogg and 
rain—we had not long to consider our situation till we fell in with a small path—we followed 
and soon arrived at the opening of the mountain down to Cape Town—here we consulted 
whether to remain all night and examine the mountain in the morning and save ourselves the 
trouble of again ascending it but as we had little provisions and it continued to rain we all 
descended and arrived in the Town about 9. We enquired for the English Coffea house where 
they behaved to us with much civility $ procured us logings where we were well accomodated 
at a reasonable price. 


Oct. 26th. Mr. Brown and I took a walk to the Devils mountain and collected a few plants 
and returned to Dinner when we met with Mr Westal* who now joined us having left the 
Ship in Compy. with Mr. Allen the same day we did but had lost each other on the way and 
had fared very indifferently & slept one night at Constantia—after dinner walked in Compy’s 
Gardens and about the Town—but it rained very heavy. 


Oct. 27th. Breakfasted at 6 in morning and Mr. Brown & I set out to ascend the Table Mountain 
while Mr Bauer, Bell, & Westall set out the best way from Cape Town. Mr. Brown & I 
ascended to the top of Table Mountain in two hours but very unfortunately as we came to 
the top a thick fogg and rain came on which continued all the time we were on the top and 
we had not descended far when the day cleared up 4 became fine—we continued several hours 
ranging the skirts of the mountain and found some fine heaths—Saxfaria & obliqua”? but 
very few things but we had before found —we descended a very steep bank with much difficulty 
by a way which probably never was before attempted—near the bottom we found ourselves in 
a wood of some extent of natural Timber of a good size, consisting chiefly of Taxus elongata,” 
Royena lucida, Rhus lucida, Halleria lucida, Ceanothus africana & Erica triflora 12 to 20 
feet high etc.—In this wood which detained us 3 or 4 hours we found 4 or 5 sp. of Ferns which 
we had not found before, also several Mosses & Lichens, the Polypodium capensis** grew 
here with fronds 6 or 8 feet long—at length we fell in with a foot path and set out at a brisk 
walk for Tokay but were benighted some miles distant, however we found our way though 
not the most direct arrived time enough to meet a kind reception & partake of an elegant 
supper from Mr. Loos. 


Oct. 28th. When we got up in the morning we found Mr. Bell and Westall in Bed in an ajoining 
room having lost their way and with difficulty got to this place at 4 past 10. They were also 
kindly received and accomodated.—having thanked our kind host as well as we could be 
understood & got his address on purpose to send him some seeds he had expressed a wish 
to have we took our leave expecting to breakfast at Meusenburg 4 or 6 miles distant being 
eager to preserve the specimens which we had collected, when we arrived at Meusenburg we 
could procure nothing either to eat or drink but were informed we might at a toll a few miles 
farther on but when we arrived there we were in the same predicament. There was nothing 
now left but to proceed for the ship. When we arrived at the wharf about noon we found Mr 
Bauer who had past the night before too late to get on Board & had past the night in a tent 
with Mr. Crossley and had not got on board this morning.—we then begged a passage on 
board from the Lancaster boat and got all safe on Board before one—and was very sorry to 
learn that Mr. Crossley was to leave us & return to England his health not permitting him to 
go the voyage, he had been confined to his cabin by indisposition a great part of the voyage. 


Oct. 29th. Remained on board securing everything for sea. 


Oct. 30th. Went ashore and had a long walk by myself found one sp. of Orchidea we had not 
before seen & several (new?) ones as also various other specimens. 


Oct. 31st. As the ship was expected to sail tomorrow I went ashore with Mr Brown & had a 
walk along the shore where we gathered some specimens of granite plants etc. and also made 
necessary preparations for sea. 


Nov. 1st. Remained on board all day expecting to sail every hour. Continued in same state 
of suspension as wind not permit us to sail till . . . (This sentence is incomplete in diary —J.P.R.) 
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Nov. 4th. Got under way early in morning with light airs & calms till about noon being near 
the entrance of the bay a steady light Breeze from S. S.W. At this time a singular phenomenon 
appeared in the water which was tinged with dull red for a great distance round the ship. 
The lead was hove but perfectly clear, but on examination with the microscope it was full 
of small red insects—The sea appeared all in stripes of red and its natural colour, each stripe 
from 10 to 50 or 100 yards broad and as far as the eye could reach. After some hours it gradually 
disappeared. 


Nov. 5th. Calm and serene in morning, a fine view of the land from Table Land to the High 
mountains of Hottentots Holland and even Cape Augullas—The land appeared to have many 
fine deep bays—at noon a fine Breeze sprung up from N.W. bore S.E. 


Tor 6th. Fresh Breeze as yesterday at noon a Brig seen standing to S.W.—out of sight of 
land. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. Trinidade: a small island off the coast of Brazil. 

2. Trochili: Sunbirds, probably the Orange Breasted Sunbird, Anthobaphes 
violacea; the Malachite Sunbird, Nectarinia famosa; or the Lesser Double 
Collared Sunbird, Cinnyris chalybeus. 

3. Loxia: Weaver birds (Family Ploceidae). 

4. Testudo: A tortosoise; either Chersine angulata or Homopus areolatus, the 
only two terrestrial tortoises on the Cape Peninsula. 

5. Falco: A hawk, eagle or buzzard. This could refer to any bird of prey. 

6. Coluber: A snake; most probably the Cape Cobra, Naja nivea. 

7. Menyanthes: = Villarsia capensis (Houtt.) Merrill. 

8. Hydrocotyle asiatica: = Centella asiatica (L.) Urban. 

9. Achrosticum nov. sp.: Probably Elaphoglossum conforme (Sw.) Schott. 

0. Lichen aff Deusto: Probably refers to Lichen deustus Lightf., a species 
Brown would have known in Scotland. What he observed on Table 
Mountain was almost certainly Umbillicaria rubiginosa Pers. 

11. Orthotricha nonnulla: Some mosses; likened to the genus Orthotrichum. 

12. Nov. genus prox Erica . . .: This is a very obscure remark. The plant 
referred to may be the small ericaceous shrub, Scyphogyne urceolata (Kl.) 

Benth., which has a fleshy calyx. 

13. Lichen affinis Burgesii: Presumably a reference to Lichen burgessii Lightf., 
a species Brown would have known in Scotland. A species similar in 
appearance occurs on Table Mountain. 

14. Musca non nulla: Some mosses. 

15. Asplenium monanthemum: = Asplenium monanthes L. 

16. 6 ships of War: According to Flinders (1814: 38) there were seven ships. 
These were H.M.S. Lancaster; Jupiter; Diomede; Imperieuse; Hindoostan; 
Rattlesnake; Euphrosne. 
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Allen, Bell: John Allen is listed as a miner and Hugh Bell as a surgeon, 
on H.M.S. Investigator. 

Dutch House: This was probably the homestead of Uiterstehoek, marked 
as Smith’s Farm on modern maps. 

Company Gardens: I have been unable to trace any detailed information 
about the Company’s Garden at Simonstown. Thunberg (1795) mentions 
it briefly in his description of Simonstown: “Besides a house belonging to 
the Company in which lives a resident, there are here an hospital, a ware- 
house, a slaughter house and a few farm houses belonging to individuals. 
The Company’s garden lay at some distance”. Flinders (1814) is scarcely 
more informative and tells us: “The road from Simon’s Town to a place 
called the Company’s garden, led close past the observatory”. Since the 
observatory which Flinders mentions had been set up on the South side 
of Simons Bay, we may deduce that the Company’s garden was situated 
somewhere between the present day Simonstown and Froggy Pond. Good's 
remark that the garden was “useful but no wise ornamental” suggests 
that it was used for the cultivation of vegetables and was therefore supple- 
mentary to the main garden at Cape Town. 

The use of Simonstown as a port during the winter months was regularly 
practiced by Masters of the Dutch East India Company’s vessels since this 
anchorage was very much more sheltered from the north westerly gales in 
winter than was Table Bay. The garden at Simonstown must have been 
established to supply the needs of shipping at the Cape during the winter 
months. 

Protea melifera . . . etc.: = P. repens (L.) L.; P. speciosa L.; and Leuca- 
dendron argenteum (L.) R. Br. 

Mr Westal: William Westall is listed as a “Landscape painter” in the 
complement of H.M.S. Investigator. 

saxfaria and obliqua: = Erica sexfaria Bauer and E. obliqua Thunb. 
Taxus elongata . . . etc. seq. etc.: = Podocarpus latifolius (Thunb.) R. Br. 
ex Mirb.; Diospyros whyteana (Hiern) F. White; Rhus lucida L.; Halleria 
lucida L.; Noltea africana (L.) Reich. f.; and Erica triflora L., respectively. 
Polypodium capensis: = Alsophila capensis (L.f.) Sm. 

Mr Crossley: John Crosley, astronomer on H.M.S. Investigator. 


DISCUSSION 


It is clear from these diaries that Brown’s collecting was confined to the 


Cape Peninsula. The specimens he gathered during his 18 day stay are now 
preserved in the British Museum (Natural History), South Kensington. 


FIG. 3. 
Map showing the extent of Brown’s exploration of the Cape Peninsula. 
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On October the 20th, the party made a short excursion in a southerly 
direction. Crossing the hills behind Simonstown by way of either Klaver Valley 
or Red Hill they walked southwards past Klaasjagersberg as far as Paulsberg. 
Another short excursion was undertaken on October the 22nd, this time in a 
northerly direction over the dunes at Glencairn to the Fishhoek Valley. Finally, 
on October the 24th Brown, Bauer, Good and Bell set off from Simonstown 
for Table Mountain and Cape Town. Following the track along the coast to 
Muizenberg, they turned inland, reaching Tokai by nightfall. At Tokai, the 
residence of Mr J. C. Loos, they were received by a young lady—presumably 
the daughter of Mr Loos. She was sufficiently engaging to have merited a 
mention by Peter Good but apparently failed to make any impression on Brown, 
who makes no mention of her. Leaving Tokai, the party crossed the Con- 
stantia Valley, passing the farms Groot Constantia and Silverplace (this must 
be either the present day Silverhurst or Witteboom), and commenced the ascent 
of Table Mountain. 

Their descriptions suggest that the ascent of Table Mountain took place 
from near Constantia Nek, thence along the south eastern slopes above the 
Cecilia plantation, to Klaasens Kop, Nursery Buttress, Junction Peak and 
eventually the central table. By the time the summit had been reached, advancing 
darkness as well as deteriorating weather conditions forced them to descend. 
The descent route followed is clearly Platteklip gorge. To have departed from 
Tokai in the early morning, walked to Constantia Nek, climbed to the summit 
of Table Mountain, descended and reached the English Coffee House in Cape 
Town by 9 pm the same day, is a remarkable achievement, testifying to the 
fitness of Brown and his companions. 

The following day was spent collecting on the north west slopes of Devils 
Peak and after dinner, a visit was paid to the Company’s Garden which elicted 
no comment at all from either Brown or Good. This odd state of affairs may 
be ascribed to the fact that it was raining and probably getting dark, but one 
cannot help surmising that the garden had fallen into a state of neglect after 
J. A. Auge had resigned his position as superintendent in 1778. 

The return journey to Tokai was no less strenuous than the outward journey. 
Leaving Cape Town after breakfast, Brown and Good separated from their 
companions and then ascended Table Mountain using the Platteklip Gorge 
route. They walked across the central and eastern tables and in due course 
reached the saddle between Table Mountain and Devils Peak. From the saddle 
they descended the precipitous eastern slopes “by a very dangerous pass” at 
the bottom of which they entered the Newlands forest. Although we will never 
know precisely which the “very dangerous pass” was, it can only have been 
one of the three parallel gorges that are situated between Devils Peak and Table 
Mountain on the south-eastern side. These three gorges, Els Ravine, Newlands 
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Ravine and Dark Gorge are only separated by a few hundred yards and of the 
three, Newlands Ravine seems the most probable route. No mention is made 
of the path they followed from Newlands to Tokai, but it seems likely that they 
skirted Wynberg Hill and walked across the Constantia Valley. At Tokai they 
again spent a night with the Loos family, returning to Simonstown on October 
the 28th. Thereafter only a few short excursions along the shore were under- 


FIG. 4. 
Tokai as it is today. Here, Robert Brown, Ferdinand Bauer and Peter Good spent two nights 
as guests of Mr Johan Loos and his family. This fine house was built by Andreas George 
Hendrik Teubes, almost certainly according to the plans of the famoüs Cape architect Louis 
Michel Thibault. Between 1800 and 1802 it belonged to Johan Caspar Loos since which time 
it has remained virtually unchanged. 


taken as the ships complement were preparing for the voyage across the Indian 
Ocean. 

As the Investigator sailed out of False Bay on November the 4th, the 
occurance of “red water” attracted the attention of Brown and Good. Their 
notes may well be among the earliest recorded observations of “red water” 
along the Cape coast. Flinders fails to mention the phenomenon, which is 
rather strange considering he was naval officer. 

Initially, it was thought that the reddish patches in the water were due to 
the presence of a shoal, but on examining a water sample, Brown soon deter- 
mined that a microscopic organism was the cause. What they had observed 
was an early summer plankton bloom, a now well-known phenomenon in False 
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Bay. According to Grindley and Taylor (1964), two dinoflagellates, Gonyaulax 
polygramma Stein and Noctiluca scintillans Macartney are chiefly responsible 
for the reddish discoloration of the surface waters of False Bay during the 
early summer and autumn. It is possible that either or both of these species 
were present in the patches of “red water” that Brown studied. 

On November the 6th Brown notes: “lost sight of land”. From this point 
and during the crossing of the Indian Ocean there is little of interest in the diary. 

But on the 6th of December 1801, 33 days after sailing from the Cape, 
Robert Brown recommences his diary with the following entry: “Land in 
sight, the south west coast of New Holland”. 
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